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ABSTBACT 

Tko discassioa of tko coatribatioa Aastraliaa 
aaivorsitios aigkt aako ia iatrodaciag coapator tockaology to tko 
dovolopiag coaatrios draws apoa owor 20 years of oxporioaco witk 
stadoats froa Soatkoast Asia. Tko rosalts of sovoral stadios of tko 
porforsaacos of tkoso stadoats botk wkilo ia Aastralia aad after 
rotaraiag to tkoir owe coaatrios kawo bocoao available. Tko probloa 
diacassod by tkoao stadoats are as rolovaat to oloctroaic data 
procosaiag traiaiag aa to traiaiag ia otkor tockaical fiolda. Tkas 
tbo aaia rolovaat polats are sasaarisod kero. Tko figaroa skow that 
Asiaa atadoata do sot porfora well ia coaparisoa witk Aastraliaas. 
Possible roasoas for tkis are: laagaago probloas, tko oapkasis oa 
rote loaraiag aaoag Asiaa stadoats^ aad difforoacos ia caltaral 
backgroaada. Oa rotaraiag koao« stadoats are faced witk difficulties 
ia tryiag to exorcise tkoir aegairod skills bocaaao ofs ckaagos ia 
tko govoraaoats* policy aad ?vack of rocogaitioa of Aastraliaa 
gaalif icatioao. Desirable aockaaisas of traiaiag iaclado: fostoriag 
paired aaivorsity dopartooats« provisioa of coapatiag ogaipaoat for 
traiaiag* advice ia sottiag ap sab-gradaato aad aadorgradnato 
traiaiag prograas* assistaaco ia providiag tockaical litoratars aad 
provisioa of coapator tiao to aaivorsitios witkoat coapators. (BH) 
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FOREWORD 



This document was prepared in response to a request 
from the United Nations Secretariot. 

This request arose from b resolution of tha U.N. 
General Assembly asking the Secre1;ariat to prepare a report 
which will give special consideration to the situation of the 
developing countries with regard to: 

(a) the results already obtained and the needs and prospects 
for the use of electronic computers in accelerating the 
process of economic and social development; 

(b) the various forms which international action may take 
to intensify cooperation in the field of computers; 

(c) the role which the United Nations can play in promoting 
international cooperation in that field f with emphasis 
on questions concerning the transfer of technology, 
the training of personnel and technical equipment." 



ATn PBQCRAMS FOR THE TRMI8FBR OP COMPPTgR 



. TBCHMOLOGY 

by 

John M. Bannott 



MMCTMtlMI some : 

Ao a MBbar of the Cooneil of tha Australian 
fctmtar Sooiaty» and its IPIP liaison officsTf the author 
IMS with the preparation of the A C.S* reply to 

the request of the President of IPIP for InfcrsMtion ehlch 
■iqht he included in his ooonnts on the United Nations 
eoneeminq the transfer of eosq^uter teidinoloqy to 
developing countries* 

fhe overall picture presented in the A*C*S* letter 
iM that AustralU, with a negligible coepnter funufacturing 
iedustiyf e ooaputer count per head «diieh ccapares 
favourably with the wo3t% advanced countries of Western 
Burope* Although the bulk of the early usage was for routine 
aooeoating worfcf the nuaber of so^sticated nanageeent and 



technical applications is increasing. 

Of those who are working professionally in the field 
- U.e*» eacluding operators and other support personnel)# about 
a third are graduates* (In ocnparing this figure with the 



pcoportion of graduates anong ptofessicnal N.O.P. personnel 

* 

eXseidisre# the reader should bear in win d the pattern of 
tertiary educat io n in the countries eoncemed* Thus# in 
Australia# the current total univeni^ enrolnent is over 



100 #000 in a population of 12 ttillion (Australian Universities 
COHBdssion# 1969)# i*e*# 0.8 per cent# vhereas the equivalent 

/ 

0«S. figure is about 3 per cent (TieJcson# 1968). As a 
proportion of the 17-22 age group, the Australian figure is 
about 7 per cent, the corresponding O.S. figure for the 18-24 
age group being about 30 per cent.) 

The ratio of graduate to non-graduate professionals 
does not reflect the formal educational training in E.D.P. 
as so many practitioners have learned their skills "on the 
job* with the help of manufacturers' courses or in-house 
tcaiding provided by large firms. ForsMl courses at tertiary 
level (Australian Conqputer Society# 1969) are available at 
universities and at recently instituted colleges of advanced 
education. 

The colleges of advanced education are expected to 
play an increasing part in the tertiary education. However, 
it is too early to assess the ultimate role of these bodies# 
which is likely to be determined prianarily by preferences of 
students. 

A8IAW AHD OTHER FORBlOf STODEHTS IN AUSTRALIA 

The author's assignment is to discuss the contri- 
bution Australian universities might make in introducing 
ocsgputer technology to the developing countries. In 
examining this question# it is possible to draw on over twenty 
years of experience with students from various countries in 
South-Bast Asia. These students have come to Australia 
under various scholarship schemes (mainly Colombo Plan 



Sctholarships) or privately ^ and recently the results of 
several studies (Hodgkin# 1966; Keats# 1969a #b) of the 
performance of these students# both while in Australia and 
after returning to their own countries# have become available. 

Ttose studies discuss problems itrtiich are as 
relevant to E.D.P. training as to training in other technical 
fields. Moreover# they examine a number of issues which 
are specific to the Australian scene. For this reason# the 
main relevant points will be summarised here* 

Although later figures are no doubt available# the 
following information will give an adequate picture of the 
general situation concerning foreign students in Australia 
as it exists at the present time. 

In 1962# there were 12 #049 foreign students in 
Australia. Of these# 9.5 per cent were sponsored by the 
Colombo Plan and other student aid schemes# and the rest were 

privately financed. Of the private :!!tudents# 25.9 per cent 

1 * * 

were at universities# and 6*3 per cent were engaged in other 
tertiary teaining. A high propoartion of the private students 
in secondary schools were studying for matriculation examina- 
tions with a view to completing a univera&y course. Of the 
fponsored students# 56.3 per cent attended universities and 
8*2 per cent were taking technical courses. Annexe 1 gives 
further details of the activities and origin of private over- 
seas students. 

0 ^ It will be that the major emphasis for 
sponsored itudents has been in university training. Annexe 2 

t 







■hows the current university position. ' Fron the first' table, 
it will be seen that university students fxon developing 
ooontries (nearly all of whom come from South-East Asia) 

represent about 8 per cent . of current full, tine enrolments, 

0 ' * 

and fd>out a quarteroC these (including Colombo Plan students) 
are* sponsored by the Commonwealth Government. Annexe 2 also 
whows the courses taken by these overseas students, about 90 
per cent of whom come from developing countries , and how 
students are divided among the various faculties according to 
their country of origin in one university (Aus^alia's largest) 
The postgraduate student population of Australian 
universities is 11 per cent of the total, and overseas students 
(mainly from developing countries) represent 11 per cent of 
this number (A.U.C., 1966). 

Numbers of Asian students taking formal credit 
courses in Automatic Computing are not available for all 
universities. For the university of Sydney, Aslan students 
represented 3* per cent of students taking undergraduate 
courses, abcnit a quarter of tdte students taking a postgraduate 
diploma, the overall figure (with 14 Asian students) being 6 
per cent. (it is jMOSsible that the high proportion of Asians 
^ taking the postgraduate diploma is related to the fact ^at 

.e , 

candidature for this diploma enables students to extend the 
period of their, entry visasJ 



PERFORMANCE OF ASIAN STUDENTS 

Available figures show that Asian students do not 
perform well in comparison with Australians*. Western 
Australian figures for Malaysian students show (for rather 
small samples) that the proportion who graduate in periods 
"on average" to complete degrees varies between about 
a third (for science) to less than a tenth (for engineering) 
of the proportion for Australian students. However, the 
situation for sponsored students is very different: these 

students, who are carefully selected, appear to perform rather 
better than their Australian peers. Thus, in 1961 
(Department of Education and Science, 1969) Australian 
students had a first year pass rate of 65 per cent compared 
with 73 per cent for Colombo Plan students, and of Australian 
students commencing in that year, 40 per cent graduated in 

time compared with 50 per cent for Colombo Plan students 
bn the whole, there appears to be more emphasis on 
rote learning among Asian students than among Australians. 

This is coupled with a widely recognised difficulty in getting 
Asians to engage in the ’thrust and parry* of discussion which 
is so necessary if students are to get the most from their 
; university yews. 

Various reasons have been advanced in the literature 
for these shortcomings. Among these should be mentioned the 
following. 

(1) Language problems exist. In one sample (Keats, 1969a) 

" V only 36 per cent of the students interviewed had had 



Bhglish as the language of instruction throughout their 
schooling r and 30 per cent had received their secondary 
schooling in languages other than English. Onder such 
clrcunstances r without more intensive tutorial assis** 
tance than is available to Australians# Asians are at a 
considerable disadvantage. 

(2) A large nuaber of overseas students are given immigration 
visas to enrol in secondary schools in Australia# although 
such facilities are available on a con^titive basis in 
their own countries. A high proportion of Malaysian 
secondary school pupils who come to Australia, for 
exaaqple, do so because they are unable to proceed to 
higher education at home because of failure at earlier 
stages. Such a negative selection process will 
inevitably depress overall pass rates. 

. (3) Australia is rarely a student's first choice: U.K., the 

0.S. ai^ Bolland tcuid to be preferred because of 
traditional ties, and Csnada and the U.S. have greater 
^ appeal because better facilities are available there. 

(4) The rote learning approach appears to be a feature of 
traditional Chinese schooling. This is consistent with 
" ® respect for authority (both parental - which affects 

the choice of career - and community): among Asian 
students which is much greater than among their 
Australian peers. 

The effectiveness of cross-cultural contacts i^rease 
gpj^luring their stay in Australia, as is evidenced by Increasing 



nenibershlp of various university societies (usually the less 
popular ones) in later years. However^ by Australian 
standards# Asian membership of university clubs and societies 
is low. Differences in cultural backgrounds# personal 
problems and concern for the future play a major part in 
determining the usefulness of a student's stay here. Examples 
follow. 





(1) Students come from households where domestic servants 

are the rule rather than the exception. (Three*-quai:ters 
of private students , a third of scholarship holders come 
from households with at least one servant.) As a 
result# friction with landladies in servant*- less 
Australia is not unusual# and is exacerbated by different 
eating and toilet customs. 

C2) Financing arrangements sometimes lead to difficulties 
with older students with families. Men whose families 
are at home try to support them by savings from their 
scholarships# and concern for absent spouses and children 
considerably reduces the effectiveness of study. 
Apparently sponsoring bodies are showing an increasing 
awareness of such problems in deciding funding arrange-* 
ments for nuurried students. 

(3) Often Asian students show signs of depression towards 

the end of their stay# as .the immediate well defined goal 
of their degree nears achievement and problems of thi^ir 
homecoming assume increasing importance. Three very 
real issues should be mentioned in this connection: 



U> iMf Mpantion UmU to tlio iaovitablo fooling of 
looo of orioBtotion (olUeli ooo l d bo oiniBiood hf 
finoneiag yoorly hono oioito) , 

(b) thoro io oftoB o foor of rooiol dioerlaiaotion in 
Job oolootioB# oneii'oo thot ohloh ogplioo In foivonr 
of Mnloyo in Noloyoio, and 

(o| tho of footo of obonging govozoMBt policy nMxb nay 
bovo rmovod tbo nood for tho partionlar skill nhich 
n otndont has joat aogoirod (o.g. , tbo doeioion of 
ttm Tnd o noo ian Govomnont not to bnild up a local 
nicocaft indnstcy#. in antbipo ti o n of which tho 
tcoining of a nnnbor of aosaantioal onginoors was 
initiatod). 

■oforo rotoming hooM, stodonto aro pomittodyby tho 
tans of t ba i r ianigration wiaanf to spond two yoars aftor 
fsadaatiOB acquiring praetical osporioneo, and often taka 
advmtago of this arrangonont* * Bowovorr fron tho ^int of 
aaployorn - partienlarly snail fims - linitod tom arrangonents 
of this typo aro not particularly attractivo, and placoment 
pooblono ooo n r in sons fiolds. 



Idoallyt rotnmad stndonts should bo given ovary 
oppoftoni^ to aaoi^so thoir aoqnirod skills in onabling their 



OQoatsy to taka advantage of wostom tochnological advancos. . 

A 

■ewovor# in praotioo# a ntnbor of difficnltios ooenr. 

a 

*bo first of tboso is tho offoet of changos of policy 



^ tbo govomsonts 
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moosnod, a point which has already 19 
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aotM. *riM Affects of sueh ehanges are partieoXarly 
aoticoablo in Indonesia^ whara in a raeani: study (KaatSf 
196W ovar a third of tha 1X5 ax-Colonbo Plan studants 
intarvianad ra p o rt ad nna8qE>loyaant periods of ovar thraa 
aonths on return* Moreover# a high proportion of this 
group (about 20 par cant in tha ease of tha first job) was 
forced by aeonosde conditions to taka subsidiary jobs* 

Wot unnaturally# Indonesian graduates are apprehensive about 
their future# and the extant to which they are refusing to 
return has bean a major source of concarn to the Indonesian 
Govemmeht (da longh# 1969) • Moreover# students trained 
abroad who find their acquired skills are not wanted at home 
s e e k to ra-amigrate to some other country %r)uire the grass 
sssws greener* 

A second difficulty arises from the recognition of 

t 

Australian qualifications, which were unknown to. Asian 
mnpioyaas before 1946* The existing patterns at that time 
had been datersiined by the colonial orientation of the 
country concerned# and many senior engineers and other 
professionals have been trained under this system* For this 
reason# it is not surprising to find that honours and four 
'year degrees are preferred# that the significance of post- 
graduate diplomaa is not well understood# and that sub- 

graduate qualifications and certificates attesting ^to the 

are 

ooB^letion of special courses/ of little value* Engineering 
^plomates from institutes of technology# for example# find 
EMS ms elvas at a disa.dvantaga compared with graduates in 



obtaining Maborship of English engineoring institutions# a 
Bsar^nsesssity for prosMtion in oountriss with a British 
oolonial background* ■ 

Bo particular enqphasis is placed on Asian conditions 
in Australian degree courses, and adapting his training to the 
needs of his country is a natter for the rettimee. Here, 
success depends on encouragenent fron superiors, and coa^laints 
on this score are surprisingly few, although it has been 
renarked that influence on critical decisions tends to be 
dependent on.* access, through kinship or social position, to 
those in authority. 

However, the m ai n problen is the lack of technical 
si^port - of skilled assistants and equipment. Delays in 
obtaining equipment necessary for their work stem from lengthy 
proeiirenent processes not set in train until the returnee's 
currency shortages. And the shortage* of 
technical assistance can only be rectified by building up 
subgraduate and trade training courses locally. in fact, 
in the absence of formal institutions, skilled assistants are 
trained on the job. Two*thirds or more of Colombo Plan 
returnees questioned in various countries in one survey 
...(Keats, 1969’) said they taught or trained others in some way. 

It is dear l^at help given in the building up of local sub- 
graduates of this type will do much to Increase the effective- 
ness of any more sophisticated training. 

situations arise in the case of goverhilbnt 
ai^ointments in Malaysia and^ Xnidonesia, where Malays are given , 



11 . 



' prttfsnnee over non-Malays » and in Hong Kongi where indigenous 
Chimsse feel that senior govemnent appointments are not open 
to them. These policies are particularly relevant to 
willingness of students to return home on the conflation of 
their . training. 

A frequently voiced request concerns the availability 
. of technical literature. Colombo Plan returnees from 
Australia have three years' subscription to the relevant 
Australian professional society paid for them. However, at 
the end of that time, an unduly high proportion find they 
cannot afford to continue their subscription, and so cease to 
receive their society's journal. A small amount of help in 
ensuring the continuing supply of professional literature 
would do much to help. returnees keep up to date in their 



10 



Chosen field. 

Much more deep-seated problems have evidenced 
themselves, however. For close interaction does not 
necessarily lead to tolerance, and it has been noted that many 
Asians whose educational performance has been poor have 
emerged from their period in Australia with feelings of 
separateness from the Australian community . which are at 
least as strong as they were when they arrived. Moreover, 
an Asian who does not obtain the qualification he sets out to 
achieve suffers considerable loss of face when he retaxns home - 
a^ this is particularly true of the Chinese. 

A more serious matter is;i;'the distrust of western 



education which is evident among some of the more 



IP* 



• ' / 

iiiD.^oiiali8tic groups. There is a widespread feeling that 

anyone educated at a foreign university cannot become ii leader 
because he has lost touch with the needs of the conaBunity. 

And when* because of inexperience or lack of judgement, a 
, ^®**i 9 »“trained oraduate advocates unacceptable changes, this 
distrust is reinforced. Proposals for change may also 
sosietiiiies founder on ethnic grounds - e.g., when agricultural 
reforms for a Malay community are proposed by a Chinese 
eaqpert - and are likely to be more acceptable if put forward 
by scaoeone with sufficient prestige. it is unrealistic to 
ignore factors of thifj sort when aseesslng the success of 
schemes such as the Colc^lx) Plan. 

At l.a.t on. obgervw We longh, 1969) has 9on.to 



*** "the training of students in Australia 

under Colombo Plan Scholarships or the li)ea has to some extent 
fail<sd in its objectiw". The recognition of the ex iate nt - e 

of highly sensitive nationalist feelings is Important: any 

/ ■ . 

scheme which comes to be labelleid as "neo colonialism- or 

is under a considerable disadvantage. 



* Mere intergovernmental cooardination, though of course 
essential, is too remote from the operating level to be 
effective# so it is clear that any alternative to Colombo Plan 



type schemes should work through existing local Institutions 

m 

where possible. 

Such prioposais are not new, though the detaills may 
vary (e.g., Ackbff (1969). . *|^e writer's 

8 for an aj^ahgeibeiit in which staff are interchanged 




■0 
tr . 



btif— n pairs of UBivarsitiaa (* sister univaraitiea) for 
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parloda of ona or. t«#o yeara» and rasaareh stodanta froa the 
aaiaarsity in tha davaloping country apanda one or two yaars 
at tha siatar nnivarsity» for which they ara givan credit by 
thair hoaia nnivaraity. Such an arrangaaeant prasnpposes close 
tiaa at tha dapartaantal level, as its snbcaas will clearly 
depend on senior aanbars of each group having a detailed 
knowledge of bo^ sets of local conditions* 

RBLBWIliCE TO COMPDTER SCIENCE 



The preceding general renarks are as relevant to ' 
the introduction of. .Coaputar Science to developing countries 
as to any o^er form of tecduMlogy* - The econonies of the 
®ccntriiMi c^ceirp^ .will, iahour-intensive , and so, as recent 

mdiM experience hes au^e olear, it is undesirable to enphasise 
those aspects of autopnatic coiqp^ vdiich will lead to the 
saving gf lalMur. .However., the use of coaputers in ecbnosiic 
planning and in large scisle. .engineeri^ design should do mhch 
to iMlp developing ccuntries to reap the benefits of western 

.It is training of experts in such 

' a 

fields . which should . . receive highest ^priority • 

, nechanisiiai training have been disCusSed 

VOstering of. paired university departsientsV proi*isibn 
of cccputing equipment for training purposes, advice in the 
setting up of sub-graduate and undergradua.te training programs, 
and atisiSiance in the provision of technical literature, should 



.be emphasised again* and the provision of ccsputer time at 
r*«^r-»rsity computing centres for work originating from ‘ 

f ^erJc 

^ ^Einviirrfties without facilities of their own, would do much to 
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•nconrig# various spceialiats to try out eosqemtor oriintsd 
.^dobni^ttos* 

f * • 

*** ?«f paiWd oalyaeiiiv dapartamts is 

la th* kncwl«l9. that Ita spaad of iapleaaBtatloa oust 
tepond OB local GOBdltiaM. In aeti^ pmtrlas. for Mcaaplo, 
•i^reM vlthent a foralM dagna is ^ a emidetabla 
dlaadcaataga as *•* •« pwswtioB 

tha long »», It Is elaarly dasirai^ that this attithde 
•hemd dMnga/ that tha staadatda of local ^varsltias should 
bo built up, and tha puixlag pc^eaal should halp to do this. 

Wiat oaa Uaitjid RaUons do to halp? Claarly, all 
of tha abova suggastiohs oaU tus o^isation ai4 can only 
ba eanled out if adaquata funding is avallabla. ■ Horaovw, 
foatatlng tha pairing of unlversitgr dapaetMits tagultuo soa« 
otganisatlon to act as a olaariag house for iadieatioBs of 
riUlngaass to Moperata and. nuquasts for halp. Ona 
poaslblUty is that a g.H. naadata ha given to im to act in 
t*i« WW. hn^r is that, at f«r as Australia is eoncamad, 
tha O.H. eenld aako use of a sehoM o^ontly being consider 
by tha Australian Viea Chaneellors’ ttanittaa (sm Anaaxa 3) 

^ch •aans . to. provide tha meusaar^mrdiaatlng nadilnaty. 

• ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ; ■ 

ft ■ • > I ■ ► 
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ANNEXE»rl 

Extr. Hodgjcin; Mary c.: Australian 

Training and Asian Living* Univ.W.A. Press » 
14. 1966 I 



DST1UBUT10N CSP PRIVATE OVERSEAS STUDENTS JT 
COUNTRY OF ORICIW AND TYPE OF EPUC ATIOW W ISEE 



TAWJ A 



Couatry Of 
Origin 


Jhtvwrity 

(liudsidiiii 

PoKgcad> 

vata) 


Tcrdaiv 

TechaiCKl 


Sacoadarv 


Primary 


Gaaetal 

MuiriBaS 

txnqrate 




Milaym and 














SlagapoN . 


164S 


907 


1371 


31 


1111 


90SI 


HbagKaBf 


S75 


623 


1321 


289 


906 


3614 


Tbailnd 


33 


46 


116 


9 


TO 


270 




87 


Si 


88 


6 


63 


899 ' 




' 70 


25 


47 


3 


29 


170 




96 


13 


11 


1 


13 


IM 


Otfww 


220 


118 


908 


101 


404 


1391 


TOTAL 


2830 


1783 

— 


3662 


436 


2192 


10903 
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JUuitxalian Onivaxslties Conaisaions. Fouxth Rapoxt# May 
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pp.165-175^ 
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Hodgkin# Maxy C.8 Auatxalian Txalning and Auatxaliatt 
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with Spacial Rafaxenca to Aaian Studanta in tha Univaxaity 
. of QuaanaXaad# Ph.D. Thaaia# Maxch 1969 • 

Kaata# Oaphna M»: Back in Aaia (to ba publiahad by tha 

Auatiralidn National Univaxaity) • 

TiCkaon# S.6,s Tha Magnitude of Amaxican Bighax Education 
in 1980# axtiela in Caaqpus 1980, edited by A.C* EiiXich, 
Oglacoxte Pxeaa, 1969* 

'^Univexaity o^ Sydneys staff Munbaxa, Student NuObexa, 1969, 
June 
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AS AT 31gt MARC«.-igfi> 
Soncct &cMdm 1 Alfilit^ 



StMt 


Mvatdv Bteiaced 




TOTAL 


N.S.W. 


4,092 


453 


5,£M 


VIetetU 


3,502 


262 


a«764 


9mtBrt«iid 


ass 


167 


1,052 


Sontli AmmUa 


576 


109 


685 


W«MtsmAaitMli« 


i»034 


84 


i«ua 




ao4 


g 


805 


A.C.T. 


483 


35 


168 


NoMhtm T«ntloiy 


15 


1 


80 


Ad. Hbe. 


• 


ai» 


61 


.... 


llf045 


1,SU 


12,856 



* Ad. ite. , liiqr «M StS«i» 



ASIAN STUDF ^ ftMATl VE Tp THE TW AL >C«g^^ 
IK AUSTRAUAH STAlgS 








AilaaSCDdn*^ 




N4ir Sooth WtlM 


4, 068^556 


5,185 


0.128 


Vieloiio 


8,055, 78i 


3,764 . 


o.%i2;< 




1,566,818 


1,052 


0.06T . 


Sooth AoilMtis 


1,008,994 


685 


0.068 


WodmAMlMlta 


772,511 


1,1» 


0.145 


Tatmtalo . 


861,320 


808 


. 0.084 



l>FlMM»«iht«liMdSmTh*AirttiiU«aQfaa<LHi^^ 

a. fliMSioai lMimal AtfUn D tpi tHi wS MmwIi tStt t>. 



ANNE3® 2,1 

. Extr. A.U.C. Fourth Repart# May 196.9 
OVEiUaBAS STUD 

2. y liifo tni»lk>a in tius «eeticHi of the vtdates to oversees ettOKiuig 

p&ivuiitiee fat Australiis. Tahles are incittded which ihow the nomben who wen 
qpoosoced aadcr the Coiombo Plan or oth«ir Commonwealth Oovetninlnit irhriiiicii 
for aMfaCing ovecseas stedefas, those not sponsoted by the Com]nonwea]th''Govetife* 
mjant, foe oousaes for which ovecsras students were entollod in Australian univerritiet 
and foe cofiuitifot fram ufoids cam 

2.26 The fiowth since 1959 in the total number of overseas students enrolled fat 
iiniveufaiea fat Australia can be seen in Tabfo 14. In 1968 the total had increaaed to 
\429 but foil represented foe lowest proportion of all full-time students enrolled 
siitcel959. 



Tftsis 14u leacnmuis or total ovskbas tmmm to tvuL^ntm 
. BMKMJOBiTs nt AusntAUAM inovnunni^ 1959HSS 
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4kl74 


10.7 






1964 . 
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10.2 
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4^ 


9.6 
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S.9 




• " • 
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• 




o 






3380 


9.2 






' 1966 . 


* 
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m 


■ M 




3>429 


8.7 




• 



Stm t 0 ! ieSe*l9S9~£USM(»<iM Mnn.* Vo'L 7. No. 9 Ctm» I96S!>: 
, Vd. a; MOt 3 0QM 1961): y<a. B, no. 9 a<uM 1962); Vd. 

/ 9 , No. 3 qone 1963); VeL 9. No. 9 (Iuim i960; Vel. 10. 

./ No.3(lenol96S): Vol.lO.Nb.9(Jhiii«196S>; Vd.ll.No.:; 

ChM 1967); Vd. 11. No. 9 (foM 196S). 

' I968~UBfvniitin. 



2.27 Badnding foe Australian National University, for whidi full detaib are not 
avaiiBhiBb there were A994 overseas students at Australian universities in 1968. of 
Tfoom 1.211 or 24;2 per csst were sponsmed by the Commoriwealfo Cfovenuneut 
The r e aMind er were private students indoding those supported by their own oouqtr3f*s 
atadeea esstsfon ce sdieams. The number of sponsored and private students at cadi 
unfapen i ty in 1968 is shown in Table 15. 
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Tahs 15. Ooiwuimr aoHuouBai ovbiwea* WMWPnt <w® onKE o'®**^**!^®**™ ** ^ 

OF lUttfOWE PWtOlMlOfflt t)t AusnuUAM VtOVIMHUIli ISW 



. Uahnenity 


Spofttomd 

by 

Cofttfuon* 

WMtih 

OoveouDeBt 


©tSwr* 


Toad 

omwfti 

ttudiciti 


Total 

lU14iiM 

Tr*^1rniiiti 


ill 


SrdocT 

New Soutit W«Iw . 
NCwEasland . 

Newentle . 

MMQttwie • . . . ’ . 

MdboofM 

MoeaA . . 

LaTrolMi .... 

QubhmIwuI 

Townsvine . - .> 

Addaide . 

FUadm 

Weetta AjatnOa . 

Ajhittr. • . • • 

Total . 


93 

3£4 

T3 

34 

S 

SI 

141 

» 

ISt 

12 

103 

4 

13S 

102 

aoilviilable 


595 

1.106 

103 

73 

17 

469 

314 

11 

291 

9 

240 

30 

407 

119 

aot'avalbdble 


6St 

U70 

176 

107 

22 

527 

455 

n 

456 
17 

343 

34 

545 

217 

439 


12.19C 

7.990 

M7S 

1.10V 

709 

W;i4 

6.9^ 

912 

ssan 

302 

9,073 

1.06S 

4.07t 

l,7i7 

1.936 


S.7 

17.1 : 

11.9 
#.7-'.' 

9.1 . 

5.4 

6.5 

4.1 

6.6 
44 
6.a 

14 

19.4 

12.1 
S24 


Ull 


3.7SS 


5k42» 


S3.m 


9.7 



• TMlnA hfj ^iAw>i» a pwi- m fc it t-y fhtit flWa Q oiMg iM MtMi id PMftrijLt 3dlMMK» 
Some*: tteiwibiM. .» 





2.28 The majority 'of sponsored students come to Austrahsn nidvtmtkn mimIm tim 
Colombo Flan; other s^emes include the Commonwealth Sdtolanhqpaisd FeOowiUp 
nan, Australian International Awsrds Scheme and. the Supernal O wnwim ii v wia W i 
Afii^ Assistance Plan. . 



2.29 Table 15 chcr- that t!w Australian Natiosa! Univetsity and the Unhcnity of 
New Soi^ Wales have im, jrojxsrtions of overseas stud^ whan tin am 
iccciifty eitabllshfid univeratscs/ Ffindcrs ind 1 a Ttobt uiil* 

varsity college of To WsviUe have the smallest propcrtionatr mnba9.0 w^t oi 
the 435 overseas students at the Austzafian Nbitional Univesrity are posl’iaidnala 
students at tl» Institute of Advanced Studies. 



2.30 Thble 16 shows thi courses of ttufiy in w stodeata were esaoM 
unhwidty'inIWS.,:- . .. . ^ \ 



2.31 : Thmwen^.^'U 
undveitsiilies; in 




ovcfsett cuoned In AnUtdliaB 





X32 Tai^ 17 shows Ihe c^^ cvcgsgns itiid ^^THP and It 
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3175/*965 



AusTH/xmi UAIPIQIT.AL imnnsm 



CC^CScm^lEIQff scmm 



la ths PBPartnent of Baetemal Affairs 



Qg imsEsmAL poa zjy APSi 

m m oo->^zRA!grm scaagg 

Saaof^, 



ar^AmAii utmmiigY 



dfiv®lopaeat of a pxog3»ano of old and co-operatior 
and a seleotod univeroity in Indoneaiat in 
lOj, ood^ln^i^ayaiai especially in .xeseaxoh and toanhlnc associated 
With food pro^tioni and possibly population control if facilities avai- 
lable pexnit* 

. -I®® l^^^^ ^^lhonoial support for such a progsMBJBaii consistent nith 

eiependiiure of 

official funds; 

_ ^ ^ oo-otdina^ the ioploaentation of a continoinff proflranpe of 

of the iSbetem 

Aid Branch, of the jPenartaent of actoMifti / > ^ 

Scinciniea 

In a^evinor the purposes outlined above, it is proposed tl^i 
following 3UQ®3^I l^lhci^^ obaeryedt 

in1»r^dioyeri^ todmioal 
GO*ope^tibn nzran^GXtnts, but cipsbiy tliea; 

Er|c Australian universities 

mmam '' 



. ■■ 





&tflteaieat prepared in the DQT>njrfcnent of Ba etemal Affairs 




Mi> ,Ain>_(x>»oi:^BAgio£y scaaiB 



Pttamosa 

_ stlattlata tlie developaeot oic a xoxicP!&°Bi 9 of aid aad co-operation 

Mtireen Austxallen unlveraltioa and a aoleotad onlveralt^ in Indonasiat in 
Sin^ax> 03 :o and in iialoyaia* espepially injxosaaxc^ and teacliin^f asaociated 
with food production t and poaaibly x>opaXation control if fnciXitiaa avai- 
lable permit* 

- 3Jo provide financial aupport for auch a pro^sraome* conaiatont tritly 

Australian Ibctemal Aid objectives and to control the expenditure of j 
official funds; / 

5?o oo— ordinate the implementation of a contiouinc; pro^peamme of | 
this. nature. throu^ the existing; administrative machinery of tlie Sxtemc^ 
Aid Bronch. of, the Department of Ebctomal Affairs* ( 



3&cinolT>lea > 

In aohievins the purposes outlined above* it is proposed tlrxt/the 
follooin^ ^neral pvii^uix>les should be obseryeds / 

(a) Ihat/Government finaneial,^ a^ fog InteyBniversity Aid 

should be separate frna e^stinjS lnter-(^ technical 

co-operation arran^pemontc* but closely oo-ordlnoi»d pith tXiem; 



(b) .. that the S cheme pill dlxeotly invplve Australian universi^ as 

and Asian universities;. 

(c) tlsat officiai fUnds vould not 1 m sou^d^t for Independent foreign 
aid projects undsrtolsen by individual universities; 

(d) that a seporate administrative machinery oould not be e8tcd>lishod; 

(s) that Asian academics trained In Australia should return to the 

own Institutioino upon completion of tlie approved 
pro£pKunM of rsseaiKh or trclninff in Auatralla. under tlie S^ieme; 

(f^ that the , universities * involysment In the proposed axran^jements 

•provision, of* training^aiadTearaki^ 

aovommonts under existing Australian bilateral ^S^cal co- 
operation cohemes; 





3175 / 196 ^ 



« 2 - 



is) that offleial funds vrill not be provided directly for the 
unlversitiee' oim uae.'in 'iater^ttnlTi^rejtty aid* * pjecjeote* 



(a) An initi'eil feaeiliility survey trould be canted out by represen- 
tatives of the partioipatln£r Auotralian Unlvereitiest Australian 
Aid officials » the Governments concerned; 



(b) The Governments of Malaysia^ Sln^X/Ore and Indonesia could be 

invited by Australian dix>louatic missions to ap'prove tto recipient 
' , -aniyerBities pcorb^i^^ r^zoposals, on the basis of tlie 



(c) On apx>roval by the Australian Tice-Qianoellors' Committee and 

the Au8ta»lian Govemmont« the designated recipient universiti,es ; 
could be asked to submit proposals for assistance from Auctra- 
' • ^ liari universities cithin' broadly stated financial limits, 

. ^ • covering- a tliree year period* • In dracihg up proposals for 

assietance the recipient universities should be assisted by 
‘ - visiting representatives from the Australian university or 
faculty chose aid cos to be requested. The 7i?epresentatives of 
the Australian universities or fas^ulties could report on the 
feasibility of the prograii^ InolUdiag the 
slties* plans for oo-ordihating the dssistah provided by : o : 
Australia with their ocn internal plcaio for developraont. ' 



• (d) -Proposals ' sUbndtted b:(<^‘ oac^ university v/lth the report 

' of tbS xei^sentatives^^^^o^^^^^^^^ visiting i . 

team cbuld be examined by a sub-committee Of the yice-*Chancell;or3' 
Comnittee and ieeferred to the government v/ith specific recoumendor 
tions as to the role of each participating Australian university 
in the implementation of tho requests for assistEince, ihcludi^ 
an estimate of the costs to he met from Australian iJLd funds. 

(e) iChe reccHsmendation of - the Vioe-Ohahcellbrs-' Su^^ 

be eicamined an interdepartmental dconittee consisting of the 
• ‘-‘'•jtfiB^wr^hts^'bf^^b^ -the 

\ ■-Trea8&a5r''-^'ldr;'^;t6'";t:l^^^^ for-.- ■ 

•-■='the’;fi^ethc(^^ ; .1V-: V ■ ■vv.;;,.": 



( f ) # ^diht ; w compris^^^ V^ibe^^^ancelXof^ * Sub-Conmittee 

and the Interdeparbnmniai committee coiild eohsi^der t^^ X^ropbsals 



and submit its recQCK.»hdati6n6 for the 

t-the-'^ " ' ■ 



tltres year programme to 



■goveria^ ^ 

imture of assistance to be provided #ioald be as flexible as 



• I KJC S>»® , 



(a) M inlti'al feasibility auacvey would be carried out by represen- 

participating Auotralian Universities, Australian 
Aid officiatls, the Govemaents concerned; 

vb) ^e Govexmcnts of Malaysia, Singapore and Indonesia would be 

invited by Australian diplouatic missions to approve the recipient 

• paa?tioipatioo in the proposals, on the basis of tlie 

fihdin^ b'f the' 'initial survey; • . v... .• 

(c) On approval by the Australian 'Vice— Cliancellors ' Committee and 
the ^otralian Govemmont, the desi^nriiated recipient universities 

ashed to submit proposals for assistance from Auotra- 
■— wniveroities within broadL^^ stated financial limits, 
ooyerioc a tliree year period* In drawing up proposals for 
assietanoe the recipient universities should be assisted by 
• visiting representatives from the Australian university or 
faculty whose aid was to be requested* The representatives of 
. the Australian universities or faculties would report on tlie 
feasibility of the profpcaimaes, including the recipient univer- 
sities* plans for oo-ordlnhtine the assistanoe provided by - 

Australia with their own internal plans for developmont.' 

(d) -Proposals vSttbmitted by each ' recipient university v/lth the re port 
of the representatives of the Australian university visiting* , 
team would be exiazained by a sub-comaittee of the Vice-Chancellors* 
Committee and referred to the government with specific recoumendor 

^ tions as to the role of each participating Australian university 
in the implementation of tho requests for assistanoe, including 
an estimate of the costs to be met from Australian Aid funds. 

(e) !Qie recommendation of the Vioe-Chancellors* Sub-Coiaaittee would 
. ^ ®*®^**®d an interdepartmental camsittee consisting of the 
' - departments of ISrtemal' i^fsirsv I^ducatioh and boioace and the 

Tretoauoy to the drawing of librtexh^ Aid Sst inatos for 

the fbrthoomihg financial year ^ : .. 

( f ) A 3 bint committee oomprising tlie Vioe-Chancellbrs* Sub-Cocciittee 
and the interdepartmental committee would cbnaider the proposals 

. and submit its recocnendations for the tlu»o year wrojeanme to 
■•the government'.- ■ • - 

. (g) Tlie nature of assistcnce to be provided should be os flexible as 
1^80ibl$) bu't Id • goaeroJL it would consist * 

(t) fellowships for research cukl staff training in Australia; 

(ii) travellif^ awiords for Australian professors az^ lecturers 
attaclied to the reoipieat university to assist and train 
local staff; 

• .iibra^.^ t 

(iv)" the supply of laboratory equirneat* 
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9 September, 1969 



APSgjLlLUJ^ HAni TCifAL I]yTVi?nf.T>py 

TTnivarsltlea* 

Co*;o-,3era tion 



A- ffl^n^gy oQh^ ^ O jf jaie _AVCC Sub-eoemlttA^ 



1. Assingrpitw t 

!?he Australian eove to enter into consultation v/ith 

the universities on a proflpjaia of co-operation between the Australian univercitiec 
and Southeast Asian universities* 



2 . 



ySIIfcaAJlQIIS Rt::r.p^^ Cat TSOLTAlPIQifS i-i-m TT.A;mTur»« 



niere seems io be aareeiMnt between KiA a^^^ 

(a) Uinisterial qu^ifications that yi^itinff Asians should not stay 
in Australiaj that tlie pro^pcaa should not be a roundabout way 

• of subsidizing Australian universitios nor inhibit Government 
from caliihff bn universitios for assistance outside of it? and 
that other individual projects could be fitted into its frameworlc. 

(b) limiting the pfoarao^^^ to Indonesia, Ilolaysia and Sin;:,'aporo ( the 
♦recipient countries*) in the first instance, 

(o) the need for a decree of involvement by the ^jovernaents of the 
recipient countries. 

(d) programming and evaluatipa on a roiling, triennial basis , 

(e) effective participation by the Australian universities in choosing 
their Asian counte^w^t8 and the l^s of project, to^ 

normally be at senior* 

■ ’ '''‘phstgw^^ 



o 

ERIC 



application of part of the aid to boolcs and equipment. 



• ->/■ 



hfiiinsiirnffagaa 



pant. Qf amoMiont. ther. 



Co-oijeration Scheme 



A gwnwftjgy of the vley/B o f Jjl^e AVCC Sub-ooniaittaa 

1. ASSUI-CPTlQW t 

The Australian govemiaent is prepared to enter into consultation v/ith 
the universities on a progran of co-operation 1>etv/een the Australian universities 
and Southeast Asian universities. 

2. SOiig GEtC BRAL CXgfSIjaLm^ BELAJIMG gO COCTSimTATIONS TT.&imTiTr. t 

2.1 There seems to be agreement between 3>IiA and the Sub- committee on* 

(a) Ministerial qualifications that viaitins Asians should not stay 
in Australia; that tlie pro^tram should not be a roundabout \ 7 oy 

• of Bubsidizingf Australian universitios nor Inhibit Government 
from ceillthQ on universities for assistance outside of it? and 
that other individual pro;)ects could be fitted into its framework. 

(b) limxtin^ the pxospcaai to Indonesia) 'lalaysia and Sin^pore (the 
’recipient countries’) in tho first instance. 

(c) tho need for a degree of involvement by the governzaents of, the 
recipient countries. 

(d) programming and evaluation on a rolling) triennial basis* 

(e) effective participation by tho Australian universities in choosing 
their Asian counterparts and the types of pro;)ect. to be uado^talcea. 

(f) awards to Aslan visitors) v/hich should noxmally be dt senior-^ 
postgraduate levels. 

(g) the application of port, of the aid to boolcs and equiimtent. 

•T.V* * ’ . , , ■ 

2»2 Beyond these points of ag}‘oement) there is need for particular 

examination of the suggestions that* 

(a) the program shodld be ooncoived in terms of raising the general 

:tlieci, - of. 

bi®ApinG,sto- solve:i’tlie, problems : of:, t^ countries* ’ Tills "conoeptlon 

implies a V continuing asaoolatlon over a period of time and the 
construction of a frcmoworlc which will accommodate a number of 

u applied project 8 j 





■N 2 *** 
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08 a fiMt step tonaxds oonstruotitc o fransBOri: a aeaiinar,. 
sponsored 8y the AVCC and Covemnent, should be iield in Canborra 
for selected persons in duatpallan art^ from 

Covemnent who have had esrerlence in the reoolpiaat ooimtxiss. 
n»e purpose of the seninar TOuld'W to pool experience and 
knooledse of gaps end oftiortunitieef 

there shwad he a reconnnlosnace of the reoipiont countries, 
possibly hjr a mall nission froo iustralla, before o final 
franeoork and progran is adopted^ 



(d) although the progran should he essentially a sovemnents/ 
univerritios undeitjang, it should he flexible enough to 
•^co-operation foundations, 
loofessional bodies olth research and educational jCunctions 
and research instituttons in suitable circuastaaces; 

(•) . P»°8Wf» Should pr^^ nith 

pinjeota in reci^ent universities but not necessarily, exclude 

am projects not provision for essential capital expenditure 
on buildings and najor iteos of eauipneiit for chich purpose 
the assistance of the Vorld iSanl: ni^t be sou^t; 

(f) ttere ^^uld be .financial enable the iustraUan 

Qte££ oeooaued to recipiont universities; 

(ff) and conditions .of service should be established for 

both the seoondnent of JUiotralion univereitieB' staff and 
Bvevds to Asian visitors to Australia; and 

(h) ®o»8i^ration should' be clven to the 

of the prooron in disoussiom on the relationship betireen 

the AuBtM'i^ Co^eMo^ 



■ 1-«U UX uuu WJJIUIJHJI UIAIAU m Gxperxonce and 

Icnot/led^ of gaps and ox>iK>r'bunl‘ti.esf ■ ■ 

(o) there should be a reconnalosaoce of the rooipioot countries# 
possibly ty a siaall aission fron Australia, before a final 
fraaenorlc and procxaa is adopted? 



(d) although the program should be essentially a goveminents/ 

co-operation international agencies, foundations, 
professional bodies with research and educational functions 
and research institutions in suitable circumstances; 

(e) the profipeam should priiaorily cover assistance with existing 
projoots in recipient universities but not necessarily, exclude 
new projects nor provision for essential capital expenditure 
on building and iM^ior it(»a^ a«iuii»ient fbr whicli 

the anslstance of the '.^orld lianlc ciic^t be sou;:^t; 

«should be financial provision to enable the Australian 
universities to i^plaoe staff ceconued to recipient universities; 

(ff) remuneration and conditionc .of service should be establislied for 
both the secondment of Australian universities' staff and . 

awards to Asian visitors to Australia; and 

(h) consideration should be given to the joint-administration 
of the parogran in discucsiore on the relctionehip between 
the Australian Cfoveimciont and universities* 

3. HBCQLrr^rqm: ) HIOGBZPIC ; « 

3*1 The ^b-coinmltteo ehoald hold ooosaltations with reareseototives 

of the OoTer>ment as oothorizad hy the dVOO at Its oeetins on ie/l9th Joie. 
I960 as soon as Government is ready* 

3.2 The objective of the consultations should be the preparation of 

an agiued draft proposal defining the problem and recommending a fra^wwork 
^or a program and means of odoinictration. 



by Government and tlie 

aYCC should be seht to da<di ui^vorsity^^^ w to participt-ta- 

3*4 • should determine the machinery reqtoired for f^ 

consultation with Government in the light of the univorsities* replies. 
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F®Far is a s^draf t of subr coiamittce paper ^6 a/1 *.?69 the text of 
which was aoTOpted by the JOpoartnent of External Affairs. The only 
5“^^ or Bulwtaaoe is in pai^i 2. 2 <d) where the words "prof oooional 
- aZS? loooaroh and; educational Emotions" have been added by 

xejmj^tlon ot tho 8ub.^coj;ttU.ttGe bn 5 Ceptomber, 1969. 
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(h) ^fho ftdjoxnifltration of the apparoved pro{p:omo includin^j the 
authorisation of payments, processing of candidates for 
fellows^ps, arrangements for visits and supply of books 

and equipment v/ould be handled tlrcough the existing machinery 
of the Uxternal Aid. Branch of the Department. Tho machinery 
of the Aid Branch T/ould be arranged to permit prompt action 
and the use, uhere necessary, of the stores and purdiasing 
arrangements of x^articipating universities. 

(i) Ihe proxK>sed joint committee t/ould form an organisational 
framework under which funds could be attracted both from 
inter-governmental organisations such as B.II.S.S.C.O. and 
W.H.O., which have participated in university ‘’'pairing” 
arrang^ents between developed and lesser developed countries, 
and private foundations such as Pord, Carnegie and Bodsefeller. 

1 

Sos-tft 

Bie cost and voiune of the proposed activities would depend 
to a l^ge de^eo upon tlie resources in -personnel and equipment* v/hioh 
Australian universities were prepared to devote to the scheme and the 

^ government to it. A programme of the order of 
blw,QOO has been approved for the feasibility study and the initial 
years operations. 



26 August, 1969. 

Pile: 14.1.2.7 
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